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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THOU, A JUG OF WINE, AND A LOAF OF BREAD 


"The old Mahometan blackguard," as Carlyle called him, will be celebrating a 
one hundredth anniversary with Edward Fitzgerald this year. In 1859 the Rubaiyat 
of the astronomer-poet, Omar Khayyam, appeared in the Fitzgerald translation. No 
book has had a more interesting history than these adaptations made by Fitzgerald 
of selected quatrains from the work of the twelfth-century Persian astronomer 
(sometimes referred to as the Tent-Maker, because he is believed to have followed 
that trade at one time, and because his Takhallus, or poetical name, signifies 
that calling). No famous book made its way more slowly, or so nearly fell into 
oblivion, and few have in the end achieved a wider popularity. More than two hun- 
dred editions of the Rubaiyat have been published in English. No quatrain seems 
to be quoted more than the Rubaiyat's: 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread 
--and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness-- 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


The Rubaiyat still sells widely, just how many copies each year is difficult 
to determine because of the multiplicity of editions. The first edition of the 
Rubaiyat comprised 250 copies, of which only 1/ are extant. It was handled for 
Fitzgerald by the London bookseller, Bernard Cuaritch, who farmed out the printing. 
The little paper-covered book made no stir, which was scarcely strange, with 
Idylis of the King selling 15,000 copies in its first month that year. The 
Rubaiyat might have perished had it not been for the copy bought by a Celtic 
scholar named Whitley Stokes. He introduced Rossetti to the book, thus starting 
the chain reaction which was at first slowly, and then rapidly, to grow. Rosetti 
brought it to Swinburne's attention, and Swinburne was to say of it 27 years Later, 
that he knew of no poem to be compared with it "for power, pathos, and beauty, in 
the same line of thought and work, except possibly Ecclesiastes, and magnificent 
as that is, I can hardly think the author comparable to Omar either as philosopher 
or as poet." Charles Eliot Norton was shown a copy in London by Mrs. Burne-Jones 
(given to her husband by Swinburr), and Norton launched the book on its American 
career. 





A SAMPLE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Last spring, an instructor gave her class, as an assignment, a paper to write 
on Library book thefts and mutilations and what they (the students) would recommend 
to resolve the problem. Without exception, they strongly indicated that immediate 
action was called for. The following summarizes the suggestions and conclusions 
in these papers. 


Bs The students stressed, and with heavy emphasis, the desirability of the Li- 
brary's using a checker or guard at the exit door to examine all books leaving 
the building. This proposal was specifically mentioned in three-fourths of 
all papers submitted. 
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A number of students felt that some action should be taken by the faculty. 
These were as follows: (a) that faculty not make assignments in periodicals 
which some tend to use ‘as their sole source of textbook," (b) that faculty 
place all books mentioned in a course on reserve. 


Some students suggested closing the stacks, but in each case it was consider- 
ed only as a last resort. These students pointed up the tremendous advantages 
in having open stacks and indicated they would like to continue the present 
system if possible. 


Several penalties were suggested by the students for those caught stealing 
or mutilating books. Punishment should be determined by the students and it 
should be heavy. Some even recommended that automatic expulsion and/or 

$50 fines should be the penalty for anyone caught stealing or mutilating 
books, magazines or newspapers. 


Cooperation with living groups was often suggested. This was to be done by: 
(a) appointing house committees, (b) sending letters to all living groups 
asking them to appoint a responsible person to check for stolen books, (c) 
appointing a committee of students consisting of representatives from each 
living group, (d) having a dormitory director check rooms of students once a 
semester for library books that are not checked out. 


A Library oriented publicity campaign with: (a) articles in the Argonaut, 
(b) a tour of the Library for Freshmen "stressing respect for books," (c) 
President of student body should stress correct usage of the Library in the 
Fall at an assembly, (d) signs in the Library stating that any "person taking 
unchecked books from the Library will be fined $50. Habitual offenders will 
be expelled." 


Six students felt that the Library should hire student "proctors" to walk 
through the building and watch for students mutilating books. 


Other corrective measures ran as follows: (a) wire emergency exit doors 
closed, using "a technique employed by the military," (b) increase ASUI fee, 
(c) threaten to close the library for two weeks unless all books are returned. 


There is much food for thought here. Without exception, these students were 
anxious to find a satisfactory solution to these problems immediately. Much sup- 
port was given by the students themselves to a door guard. When the students them- 
selves show serious concern over the pilering of books, it is apparent that they 
do not condone practices by some that are inimical to the interests of others. 
With faculty-student understanding and cooperation, the Library's efforts to con- 
trol the practice will be greatly simplified. 


REPLACEMENT OF LIBRARY BOOKS 


The largest segment of the Library's book collection was selected and pur- 
chased in the over-all interest of teaching and research. When books are discover 
ed missing or are worn out in service, the Library must decide whether or not to 
replace them. The decision reached is usually based on their continuing usefulness. 


Those which turn up missing and are required for current programs are re- 
ordered immediately. Records for the remainder are kept at the loan desk for a 
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year while periodic searches are made for them. If reference and general library 
books are not found during that time, a decision is then made whether to replace 
them or not. Replacement is based on (1) expected future use; (2) the number of 
duplicates, if any, in the collection; (3) availability of either a later edition 
or more recent material that can be found in another book. If it is decided not 
to replace a book, the cards for that book are withdrawn from the card catalog. 
Specialized books that are found missing and which were previously ordered by fa- 
culty members are referred to their attention for such action as they may see fit 
to take in the matter. 


Various kinds of checks are made by the Library in order to be cognizant of 
missing books. Complete inventories of the book collection have been made at 
irregular intervals; the last one was taken in the summer of 1954. Inventories 
are certain to become increasingly difficult and expensive as the collection grows. 
Eventually, the cost will make them prohibitive. Search for missing books is made 
frequently by "reading the shelves."' This means that the shelves are continually 
checked to see that books are in correct order. Many misplaced (and thereby lost) 
books are found in this manner. And, as mentioned previously, periodic searches 
are made for books that have been reported as missing. 


STATISTICS ON STILTS 


For many years the Library of Congress has been accepted throughout the world 
as the largest of its kind. In the past few years, however, Russia has put in its 
claim to having the largest collection of books gathered together in one insti- 


tution. But don't you believe it! This claim to fame belongs in the same classi- 
fication as many of their statements about having invented the first airplane, the 
first subway, etc. And this is how they get around the library boast. 


In 1948 they said that they had in the Lenin Memorial Library more than eleven 
million volumes. Since the Library of Congress in the same year reported only 8.5 
million this would appear to substantiate Russia's declaration that their largest 
library ‘occupied first place in the world as to its book holdings." In issue 
number 44 of the University of Illinois Library School's Occasional Papers we leam 
how they arrived at this huge total. Two staff members of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary made a study of Soviet book statistics and found that their basis of deter- 
mining what constitutes a volume and what librarians of the United States use are 
quite different. The American Library Association Glossary of Library Terms de- 
fines a pamphlet as “any collection of leaves, paper-bound or self-covered, con- 
sisting of 64 pages or less.'' Thus a book in an American library would be any 
bound item of more than 64 pages. However, the Russian viewpoint is that, "...two 
leaves connected with one another and thus having eight pages already correspond 
to the idea of a book." 








As can be readily seen, these opposing definitions of what constitutes a vol- 
ume could lessen considerably the apparent gap between the reported holdings of the 
Lenin Library and the Library of Congress. To point this variance out further - a 
study of a Russian bibliographical journal shows that 75 percent of the entries 
listed were of 64 pages or less, the median number being 32. 


Another phase of the Russian library collections is the relatively high per- 
cent of duplicates held. Party pamphlets are generally received in quantities of 
100 to 200 copies of each item. And one Moscow library reported that, "A brief 
biography of Comrade Stalin is owned by this library in 360 copies." 
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EDUCATION AND PROGRESS - THEN AND NOW* 


Barnaby C. Keeney 
President, Brown University 


We have by no means lost our faith in education, for today more people in the 
United States devote themselves to education and being educated - or at least at- 
tending college - then anywhere, anytime, in the present or the past, of the whole 
world. I do think, perhaps, that we have lost some of our faith in the effects of 
education, for we no longer feel that mere attendance in college will enable a man 
to solve his protlems, much less the problems of the world. We do expect that it 
will get him a better job. We have perhaps lost our hope of achieving a synthesis. 


The idea of progress is an optimistic idea and flourishes in a period of op- 
timism. The achievement of synthesis produces a feeling of well being, as does a 
good dinner that is being smoothly digested, and produces a faith in rational 
thought, orderly behavior, and large families. We cry in loud and piteous voices 
that the Russians produced more scientists last year than we did, though we do not 
inquire whether these scientists are able or not; we do not even inquire whether 
the scientists are merely technicians. We cry that we shall soon have twice as 
many boys and girls of college age and that we shall not have place for them in 
our colleges, but we do not inquire whether or not there is almost enough room to- 
day for the really able ones provided some of the clearly unable were removed from 
our colleges, nor do we rejoice that the supply of able people will increase pro- 
portionately to the total. We cry, in a society that has developed greater tech- 
nical skill than any other in the history of the world, that we do not have enough 
technicians and scientists, but we do not inquire whether or not we have the wis- 
dom to use them. We have now the greatest powers - physical and mental and 
social - of any people of any period in the history of the earth and we show the 
greatest lack of confidence in these same powers. We have no confidence in the 
integrity of our own people. This, I think, is the keynote of our age. 


Our great need today is for wisdom and for understanding through which we can 
make better use of our skill and of our knowledge. We have indeed oversimplified 
our problem. We have a great reservoir of knowledge in this country, and we are 
not alone in this; but we do not have much wisdom. We know more about the physics 
of the universe and the biology of the earthworm than anyone has ever known before 
and less about their meaning. We have more learned nonsense about education 
written every day in every year and we have, proportionate to our effort, less 
education than anyone has ever had before. We have more talk about the return to 
religion and the need for spiritual things than any age has had before, but we 
have less real spiritual life than most. We have, in effect, wounded the humani- 
ties by applying to their study the vulgarized scientific method. We feel that 
all things can be treated objectively and that all knowledge and, therefore, all 
understanding - for we do not make the proper distinction between the two = can be 
factually proved and exhaustively documented. We have forgotten that beauty can 
be appreciated but not footnoted, that the deepest feelings of men cannot be fully 
explained by the behavior of rats in a maze, and that men act more often on the 





*An address given at the public session of the Annual Meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C., January 26, 1956. Appeared ori- 
ginally in The ACLA Newsletter, Spring, 1956. Republished here in condensed form 
because of its presumable interest to members of the faculty. - Editor. 
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basis of their assumptions than of their knowledge. We seek to know, but fail to 
understand. 


I have just received a letter from one of my favorite graduates of 1955. He 
writes from an English university; "With the term's beginning, a number of ques- 
tions have arisen, and I wondered how you would suggest, in particular, I answer 
one of them. It concerns an obligation of a teacher. While en route to Great 
Britain last summer, I met a ... Professor of Psychology. When he heard I wanted 
to teach, he suggested that I find a 'virgin' academic field and set myself up as 
an ‘authority’ in it. In his case, he had ‘saddled’ psychology of language, and 
suggested that he was a 'Giant' in the field. At first the idea interested me, 
but I now find that it does nothing but repel me. To make the study of some an- 
cillary aspect of the general discipline the total objective of a teacher seems 
inconsistent with his obligation as an educator. I would be the last to deny the 
right to specialize, but not to the exclusion of thorough preparation and author- 
ity in the general field. In your mind, where should the mean be struck?" What 
follows is a partial answer to his question. 


Ye kiln-dry our lumber and we kiln-dry our Ph.D.'s. By the time an eager 
young man has spent from three to ten years learning how to be a researcher, he is 
utterly and forever desiccated. It is altogether good and proper that our young 
scholars should learn to deal with small things and to pursue them exhaustively, 
for it is only on such a base that they can ever achieve the real knowledge upon 
which understanding must be built; it is not good and proper that we should for- 
get to lead them from the detailed and the exhaustive to the significant and the 
meaningful. It is all very well for a man to spend a year or more studying the 
life and writings of a minor author of the eighteenth century, but it is a very 
bad thing if he is allowed to think that his work is done when he has completed 
the compilation of the facts, uninspiring as they must be. He is not led to go 
from there to the meaning of this man, to his place in his society, and to the 
meaning of his whole society, to the thrill of real scholarship. When he proceeds 
from his thesis to the classroom, he carries with him his triviality, and a whole 
new generation of students becomes bored with the humanities. 


My graduate goes on: "I firmly believe that the words 'practical,' ‘useful,' 
and ‘utilitarian’ have been unfairly dismissed as objectives in the liberal edu- 
cation. Brown gave me the tools of my discipline in order that I could understand 
better the corresponding facets of everyday life. It gave me the tools; it taught 
me how to classify the outside world, but it failed to give me the ‘practical’ ex- 
perimentation in their use. In short, I am a fully-equipped carpenter in life 
without ever having been exposed to the wood of my everyday living. Furthermore, 
and as a corollary to this, I am exposed to situations and ideas which require my 
opinion, for which my education has never encouraged or facilitated the formu- 
lation of these opinions." Give him time; he is still in school. If we have in- 
deed done well by him, he will learn to use the tools wisely. 


Nur forefathers knew better than we; they read the first-rate books. They 
read them over and over again, and they deliberated upon them with the world in 
mind and in full view. They did not seek to cover literature in a survey course; 
they sought to understand a few significant writers and they drew from these a 
wisdom which they applied to every aspect of their lives. Our Constitution is a 
monument to the study of the humanities and of history. The whole life of our 
society in the eighteenth century was graced by this understanding. It does not 
mean that men were not making vigorous efforts to understand the material world, 
for they were. One of the great humanists of the period, Benjamin Franklin, was 
likewise one of the great scientists. 


What happens now? Our scientists are brought up in a laboratory with per- 
functory and periodic devotions in another classroom to English for Engineers or 
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Literature for Chemists or Physics for Home Economists. These students of science 
are intelligent young men and women; they are devoted to their study and they work 
hard at it. They work so hard at it that for quite a time they do not see much of 
the real world, They learn through practice that problems can be solved by simpli- 
fying them, by amassing data and by asking intelligent questions of them. One of 
the interesting things about scientists is that their scientific productivity 
seems to be at its height in their earlier years; some run their course rather 
quickly; their life span is brief. They emerge in their thirties and forties from 
the laboratory and peek at the world. They find it beautiful, but bad. They see 
that it has problems. They apply the scientific method to these problems - they 
simplify, they isolate, they hypothesize - and they think that they solve problems. 
Some of them cause a great deal of trouble. 


How much better it would be if these budding scientists were made wise from 
their scientific infancy. How much better it would be if they were cultivated in 
the humanities and in the social studies. How much better it would be if we 
helped them learn the meaning of things as well as caused them to learn things. 
How could this be done better than through a continuous study of the humanities, 
but not as we have taught them? 


We humanists are in large measure to blame for our plight. We cry about the 
lack of support for the humanities, but we do little to make them attractive. We 
bewail the departure of students from the humanities to the social studies and 
the sciences - and who can blame the students” We have hidden our light under a 
bushel; and we have made our bushel as repulsive as we can, for it is a bushel of 
footnotes. We regard it as a little vulgar to write a book that can be read by 
people outside our own fields. Some of us regard teaching as a necessary exercise 
to earn a living and yearn for contract-supported research. We have driven away 
our audiences and we revel in our ivory towers. We have turned over the expla- 
nation of our studies to the meretricious and to the mendacious. 


Our role as humanists is to play an active and continuous part in the edu- 
cation of scientists, bankers, statesmen, and even humanists; to help them under- 
stand the emotions and develop their scope, sensitivity, and control; to delineate 
the powers of the mind without, on the one hand, attributing to the mind powers 
that belong only to the divinity or, on the other hand, fleeing from reason en- 
tirely because it cannot cope with all problems by itself; to develop an under- 
standing of the enormous complexity of life without obscuring its meaning. 


* 








A WORD FOR IT 


Old Sam Johnson generally had a word for it. We are referring, 
of course, to his famous Dictionary and its definitions. Despite the 
fact that the Dictionary was published in the latter part of the 18th 
century, some of his definitions are quite up-to-date and still give 
one a chuckle. Do you recall his definition of a club as being "An 
assembly of good fellows meeting under certain conditions," or his 
definition of an essay as being a "loose sally of the mind; an irregu- 
lar indigested piece; not a regular and orderly composition." Lastly, 
there is Johnson's definition of oats as being "a grain which in England 
is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people." Too 
bad that there are no more Johnsons today. 














GREAT BOOKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


It is always interesting to compare the books in our own collection with 
those titles published from time to time in national lists. Occasionally these 
lists help fill in the gaps in our own collection. Most of the time, however, 
these lists simply point up more sharply what we already know, that the book was 
or was not worth having in the first place. 


Three such lists were published recently in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review under the headings: ‘Preferred Works in American History, 1920-1935," 
"referred Works in American History, 1936-1950," and "Preferred American Bio- 
graphies, 1920-1950."" These three lists were chosen by outstanding historians 
from a ballot submitted to them. This ballot was made up of a list including the 
outstanding books in American history and biography published in the last three 
decades. To make the ballot as representative as possible, works were included 
from both the colonial and national periods on political, military, constitutional, 
diplomatic, economic, social, and cultural history. A total of 59 titles were 
placed on the ballot for the years 1920-1935, 64 titles for 1936-1950, and 69 
titles on the biography list. These lists were then sent out to 125 American his- 
torians selected as a cross section of the profession. 103 replies were received. 
Among these replies, 60 books received more than 21 votes each. Of these top 60 
books, the Library had all but 4, 








Following are the three lists with the number of votes each title received: 


PREFERRED WORKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1920-1935 
Votes 
Main Currents in American Thought, by Vernon L. Parrington, 
3 vols., 1927-1930 84 
The Frontier in American History, by Fredrick J. Turner, 1920 83 
The Great Plains, by Walter P. Webb, 1931 66 
The Rise of American Civilization, by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 
4 vols., 1927-1942 58 
The Colonial Period of American History, by Charles M. Andrews, 
4 vols., 1934-1938 54 
The Declaration of Independence, by Carl Recker, 1922 51 
Life and Labor in the Old South, by Ulrich 8B. Phillips, 1929 50 
A History of the United States, by Edward Channing, 6 vols., 1905-1925 40 
The Maritime History of Massachusetts, by Samuel E. Morison, 1921 36 
New Viewpoints in American History, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 1922 32 
The Populist Revolt, by John D. Hicks, 1931 30 
The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, by Herbert L. Osgood, 
4 vols., 1924-1925 28 
Supreme Court in United States History, by Charles Warren, 
3 vols., 1922 27 
American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, by J. Franklin 
Jameson, 1926 26 
Growth of the American Republic, by Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. 
Commager, 1930 23 















































PREFERRED WORKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1936-1950 


Growth of American Thought, by Merle Curti, 1943 
British Empire before the American Revolution, by Lawrence H. Gipson, 
7 vols., 1935-1949 
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Ordeal of the Union, by Allan Nevins, 2 vols., 1947 

The Civil War and Reconstruction, by James G. Randall, 1937 

The Atlantic Migration, by Marcus L. Hansen, 1940 

The Age of Jackson, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 1945 

The Economic Mind in American Civilization, by Joseph Dorfman, 
3 vols., 1946-1949 

The New England Mind, by Perry Miller, 1939 

The Flowering of New Engtand, by Van Wyck Brooks, 1936 

The American Mind, by Henry S. Commager, 1950 

The Road to Reunion, by Paul H. Buck, 1937 

Free Speech in the United States, by Zechariah Chafee, 1941 

The Coming of the Civil War, Avery 0. Craven, 1942 

The Sod-House Frontier, by Everett N. Dick, 1938 

We Who Built America, by Carl F. Wittke, 1939 









































PREFERRED AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES, 1920-1950 


R.E. Lee, by Douglas S. Freeman, 4 vols., 1934-35 

Admiral of the Ocean, by Samuel E. Morison, 2 vols., 1942 

Lincoln the President, by James G. Randall, 2 vols., 1945 

Theodore Roosevelt, by Henry F. Pringle, 1931 

Jefferson and His Time, by Dumas Malone, 1948 

Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren, 1938 

Grover Cleveland, by Allan Nevins, 1932 

Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. Sherwood, 1948 

John Cuincy Adams, by Samuel F. Bemis, 1949 

Abraham Lincoln, the War Years, by Carl Sandburg, 4 vols., 1939 

Abraham Lincoln, by Albert J. Beveridge 

Andrew Jackson, by Marquis James, 2 vols., 1933-1937 

Lee's Lieutenants, by Douglas S. Freeman, 3 vols., 1942-1944 

John Hay, by Tyler Dennett, 1933 

Elihu Root, by Philip C. Jessup, 2 vols., 1938 

Hamilton Fish, by Allan Nevins, 1936 

Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel, by C. Vann Woodward, 1938 

John C. Calhoun, by Charles M. Wiltse, 2 vols., 1944-1949 

The Thought and Character of William James, by Ralph B. Perry, 1935 

Lafayette, by Louis R. Gottschalk, 4 vols., 1935-1950. 

Young Washington, by Douglas S. Freeman, 2 vols., 1948 

Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War, by George F. 
Milton, 1934 

The Autobiography of William Allen White, 1946 

Rim of Christendom, by Herbert E. Bolton, 1936 

John Jacob Astor, by Kenneth W. Porter, 2 vols., 1931 

Thorstein Veblen and His America, by Joseph Dorfman, 1934 

Jefferson and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers, 1925 

Thomas Jefferson, by Gilbert Chinard, 1929 

Edmund Ruffin, by Avery 0. Craven, 1932 

Henry Clay, by Bernard Mayo, 1937 




























































































BEHIND THE STACKS 








COEUR D'ALENE HOMESTEADING 


In 1909 the United States government opened 700,000 acres of Flathead, Spokane 
and Coeur d'Alene Indian lands to homesteaders, Like lemmings, thousands of ap- 
plicants rushed to register their names, and many of them perished within sight of 
their Eldorado. Near Coeur d'Alene two trains loaded with would-be pioneers col- 
lided, killing fourteen and injuring seventy-four. Others who did make it found 
that they could have purchased better farms with the money that they had spent in 
the quest for free land. An estimated sum of three million dollars was spent on 
railroad fares alone. When the final lottery was held, there were nearly three 
hundred thousand entries for four thousand claims. Of such incidents is constructed 
David Lavender's Land of Giants, which traces the development and exploitation of 
the Pacific Northwest from 1750 to 1950. A part of the Mainstream of America 
series, it continues the high standards established by its predecessors. 





FIRE (AT) THE PROFESSOR 





Every season is open season on college professors, and the hunters continue 
to take deadly aim at their prey. Although still bleeding profusely from the 
McCarthy-Jarrell-Barr volley, the profs have had little time to bind up their 
wounds, being too busy dodging snipers' bullets in the academic marketplace. George 
Williams, who teachers at Rice, is the latest to pepper away at his colleagues. 
Sardonically concealing his task of decimation beneath the innocuous title, Some of 
My Best Friends are Professors, Professor Williams proceeds to blast away at col- 
lege teachers with such enthusiasm that many of them will probably wish that he had 
chosen a less vulnerable trade. For an acerbic portrait of you and your best 
friend, read Some of My Best Friends are Professors. 














ONCE TO SINAI 





Early in March, 1502, a monk lay dying in the Dominican House of Ulm in Suabia. 
Twenty-two years before he had taken one of the great adventures of medieval man. 
Friar Felix Fabri made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1483-1484. It was the same 
journey of which his companion, Bernard Von S%reydenbach, has left us his dry but 
splendidly illustrated account (Mainz, 1486). He and Fabri were in the same group 
of pilgrims both on the way out and back. They crossed the scorching Sinai Desert 
to reach the remote and legend-shrouded Mount of the Law where strange infidels 
tended the shrines that had arisen in the footsteps of Moses. Fabri saw the very 
site "where Moses had stood before the bush which burned unconsumed.'"' There was 
also the famous Monastery of St. Catherine (where in 1844 the celebrated Codex 
Sinaiticus was discovered, now in the British Museum). The Greek monks who lived 
there did not like the German pilgrims and Fabri calls them "schnode unselige hunde 
(dirty wretched dogs)."’ On the return journey he visited Cairo where he found a 
"mixture of everything" and observed that the veiled Moslem women were ''so modest 
that our women cannot be compared with them." In Alexandria he lost his way in one 
of the most dangerous sections of the city and was rescued by a young Soracen. 
H.E.M. Prescott has taken Friar Felix's fascinating accounts and other contemporary 
writings and has written Once to Sinai, a book of great value for its authentic 
detail of the medieval wonders of the Near East. 
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A SIGNIFICANT PROJECT 


Those of us doing bibliographical research usually take for granted such up- 
to-date aids as the National Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, the Cumu- 
lative Book Index, and Books in Print. Rut we should not forget that these are 
comparatively recent conveniences, originating late in the last century. During 
the more than two hundred years of American printing prior to this time, no all- 
inclusive contemporary American bibliography existed. Only through the painstak- 
ing compilation of the great retrospective bibliographies - Evans' American Bibli- 
ography, covering 1639-1800, Roorbach's Bibliotheca Americana, 1820-1861 and 
Kelley's American Catalogue of Books, 1861-1871 - was the gap narrowed to the re- 
latively short period between 1800 and 1820. But there the labor rested; while 
everyone seemed willing to point out deficiencies in the work done, no one was 
eager to undertake any more, and this twenty-year period remained untouched. 




















Now, with the publication of Ralph Shaw and R.H. Shoemaker's American Bibli- 
ography; a Preliminary Checklist, 1801-1820, well underway, an important move has 
been made toward correcting this omission. Sponsored jointly by the American Li- 
brary Association and the American Historical Society, the project is conceived as 
only the first step in the direction of an eventual bibliography that is both com- 
prehensive and reliable, the limited funds available not permitting attainment of 
this objective immediately. If the preliminary nature of the undertaking is borne 
in mind, the first five volumes are a notable success. Containing nearly 10,000 
entries for the years 1801 through 1805 and including newspapers, periodicals and 
documents as well as books and pamphlets, there is no doubt that the checklist 
will prove valuable, even though its enforced reliance upon secondary sources 
places obvious limits upon its accuracy. So far, approximately 18,000 titles have 
been gathered for the remaining years to be covered, and the labor of compilation 
is continuing as rapidly as time and money permit. It is strange indeed that, in 
a day when the largesse dispensed by foundations is little less than astronomicel, 
this project could not attract financial support from any major fund. The spon- 
sors deserve credit for their determination to proceed as best they could despite 
this handicap. 








FROM BOISE TO BOMBAY 


Having been reared in the rugged Boise Basin area, Ann Daly felt certain that 
she could adjust to the itinerant life of a wife of a heavy construction contrac- 
tor when she married Harry Morrison in 1914. However, she soon discovered that 
her job as a secretary in the Statehouse at Boise had left her a little soft, and 
she found it difficult to cope with the domestic problems of tenting in the 
Kimberly area. After diving under the table countless times to avoid being 
crowned by rocks hurled through the tent as the result of blasting, she began to 
feel more like a circus acrobat than a blushing bride. When one large rock cracked 
the table top, Ann was certain that she should have stayed in Boise. Fortunately, 
falling rocks and floating carpets proved to be no match for true love, and Ann 
Morrison continued to accompany her husband in the field, all the while recording 
each and every encounter with drunken cooks, swearing foremen, and playful bears. 
As the years went by, her husband's business prospered, and the man whose first 
office was also his living quarters became president and chairman of the board of 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. Although the corporation now has sixty-seven sub- 
sidiary companies in the United States and abroad, the home office is still lo- 
cated in Boise. Mrs. Morrison's diary has been published in book form, under the 
title of Those Were The Days, and illustrated by Carl Hoobing, a Boise artist. 

Ann Morrison has often been called the First Lady of Construction. Her diary 
reveals that the appelation is not inappropriate. 
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FROM OUT OF THE PAST 








WHEELING AND DEALING IN IDAHO REAL ESTATE 


Wyatt Earp did a lot of "wheeling and dealing" all over the West during his 
lifetime. From Stewart Lake's biography we know that Earp "joined the gold rush 
to Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 1! in the spring of '84, and that he put most of his money 
in a mine, which soon petered out. Apparently he left in the summer of '84 to go 
to El Paso, Texas.'"' What Mr. Earp did in these few months of 1884 has not been 
documented until quite recently. 


While searching through some old court records at the county court house in 
Wallace, Richard Magnuson, Prosecuting Attorney of Shoshone County, located a 
legal document signed by Wyatt Earp. This first document started Mr. Magnuson on 
a thorough search and a local study of Earp's stay in the Coeur d'Alenes. One of 
the highlights of the investigation came last summer during the Wallace Centennial 
when Mr. Magnuson was approached by an old timer who informed him that Wyatt Earp 
had been in Shoshone County. Mr. Magnuson immediately thought he had an important 
find - a man who was personally acquainted with the famous gun slinger. But this 
illusion was soon shattered when the old timer informed him he had read it in a 
Wallace paper - this article was by Dick Magnuson. The information in this article 
below is based on newspapers and legal documents located by Mr. Magnuson. Letters 
concerning his research and photostats of the legal documents and newspapers are 
now preserved in the Special Collections of the University of Idaho Library. 


The first date relating to Wyatt Earp's presence in the Coeur d'Alene was 
February 1, 1884. This date was alleged in an ejectment action brought by A.J. 
Prichard as the date Earp and others "jumped" his claim. Prichard sued Earp on 
June 9, 1884 and ultimately recovered possession of his claim. A.J. Prichard is 
generally credited with having first discovered gold in this area and for being 
responsible for the ensuing gold rush during the winter of 1883-1884. 


On April 7, 1884, Wyatt Earp, James Earp and others paid $500 for 10 acres 
of placer ground on Pritchard Creek, known as the Florence McCarthy claim, to 
Florence McCarthy. On this same day, they purchased from Fay Buzard for $2,250 
"one circular duck tent, fifty feet in diameter and forty-five feet high. The 
pine flooring and sills in said tent contained: one wooden stope building 25 feet 
by 25 feet in the rear of said tent with all and singular the improvements and 
fixtures connected therewith."' Then on the 7th of April they paid Frank Crozier 
$500 for one-half interest in the Bloomfield placer claim and on the 9th the Earps 
and others paid $500 to Fay Buzard for a town lot in Eagle City. W.H. Carroll 
sold Wyatt Earp and others a portion of Point of Rocks placer claim on Eagle Creek 
for $1 and other valuable consideration on April 15, 1884. William R. Vaughn sold 
the group 5 acres in Dream Gulch on April 30, 1884, for $1,000. 


W. Payne sued Wyatt Earp on April 30, 1884 over possession of. some town land 
in Eagle City (now Eagle, Idaho). He alleged that forcible entry had been made 
upon said land by two men armed with revolvers. On the 18th of July he received 
a verdict from the jury for $25, and the judge trebled it. Judgment was rendered 





lLake made the common error of confusing the Coeur d'Alene, a mining district, 
with the city by the lake. 
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for $75, which was paid on August 14, 1884. 


Another suit was brought against Earp and others for taking forcible pos- 
session of a mining claim on May 20, 1884, in which it was stated that Earp enter- 
ed upon the claim on March 15. This time Earp and his friends obtained the judg- 
ment. 


On May 14, 1884, W. Payne once again sued Earp for possession of town land in 
Eagle City. Payne was the owner of this land and leased it out to saloonkeepers 
Sanford and Owens. These parties sold the saloor. tent located upon said land to 
Earp along with the contents of said saloon. Earp kept the tent saloon on this 
land after the lease expired and Payne wanted his land. Once again Earp lost in 
court and it cost him $33.61 and the possession of the land. It is interesting to 
note that Earp contested this action on the basis that the court did not have 
jurisdiction for the reason that the land was in Kootenai County and not in 
Shoshone County. This objection was later withdrawn before a ruling of the court. 
At the time, the sheriffs of both counties were battling over who had authority in 
the gold fields. The confusion arose even earlier when A.J. Prichard located the 
first mining claims in Shoshone County, and then recorded them in Kootenai County 
records. He later refiled them in Shoshone County; however, they are still a 
matter of record in Coeur d'‘Alene.2 


Books of record in Wallace, Idaho, disclose that Wyatt Earp was a locator of 
the following lode mining claims in the Murrayville and Eagle City area: 


Consolidated Grizzly Bear May 10, 1884 
Dividend May 11, 1884 
Dead Scratch May 18, 1884 
Golden Gate June 1, 1884 


He was also a locator of the following placer claims: 


Enola March 15, 1884 
(Unnamed) April 3, 1884 


His brother, James Earp, was a locator of the Jesse Jay lode mining claim on 
May 29, 1884, in this same district. 


In addition to his mining ventures and his tent saloon, Wyatt and James Earp 
operated the White Elephant Saloon in Eagle City, and they advertised it in the 
Coeur d'Alene Weekly Eagle of Eagle City during the month of July. Their ad lets 
us know that it was "the largest and finest appointed saloon in the Coeur d'Alenes; 
Earp Bros., Proprietors; in the New Theatre Building, Eagle City, Idaho; (with) 
the finest brands of foreign and domestic liquors to be found in the United States; 
Call and See the Elephant."3 





The latest item located regarding “lyatt Earp is a tax deed, dated December 26, 
1884 by which the County Commissioners of Shoshone County took title to one tent 
and improvements on a lot in front of Harkins Bank, Eagle City, for the reason 
that Earp had failed to pay his taxes in the amount of $8.67. It has not been de- 
termined whether the tent was the one purchased from Sanford and Owens or the tent 
bought from Fay Buzard. (Only years before, “lyat Earp was a tax collector in Pima 
County, Arizona Territory, before this country was split up and the county of 





2The foregoing cases are matters of record in the files of the District Court in 
and for the First Judicial District of the State of Idaho at Wallace, Idaho. 
coeur d'Alene Weekly Eggle, July 18, 1884. 
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Cochise was formed for the area around Tombstone. While he did not carry the title 
of tax collector, he started as a deputy sheriff and this was his principal duty 
upon entry into the Tombstone area.) 


It is interesting to note that Wyatt Earp did his business transactions in 
Eagle City on a group basis, and never on an individual basis. His cohorts in 
almost every transaction were the same: James C. Earp, John Hardy, J.E. Enright ,4 
Alfred Holman (sometimes spelled Holeman) and Daniel Ferguson. Like the Earps, 
these men did not remain in this area long and one can only wonder if they left a 
tale of fame or stature elsewhere in the west, 




























Attempts to obtain material on ‘lyatt Earp from the existing old timers has 
proven fruitless as the surviving pioneers were only children in 1884 and have no 
memories of him. Although the early newspapers of Eagle City and Murrayville were 
quite "newsy" no mention has been located except for court notices and advertise- 
ments. Either Wyatt Earp was not newsworthy at that time or the editors chose to 
let him go without publicity. 


Local records do not reflect the date of Earp's departure, but he appears to 
have been in the area until after August 14, 1884, when he paid the judgment in 
one of his legal batties. Another of these cases continued until 1886 before 
judgment was rendered, but this does not mean in any sense of the word that Wyatt 
Earp was physically present until that date. - Ronald V. Glens. 





4zarp's friend, J. Enzight, could not even sign his name except by his mark. 
Spaniel S. Ferguson was indicted by the Grand Jury of Shoshone County on July 15, 
1884, for the murder of Thomas Steel, in Eagle City, on June 20, 1884, by shoot- 
ing him in the stomach with a pistol. No more facts have come to light which 
leads one to believe that Mr. Ferguson left town in a hurry. It is not known if 
Daniel S. Ferguson is the same person as the Daniel Ferguson who had business 
dealings with Wyatt Earp. 


A SIMPLE TRUTH 








"The frequent assertion that the library is the heart and center 
of the College is the simple truth. All scholarly work, and all under- 
graduate study as well, consists either of the reading and interpre- 
tation of the recorded thought of the past or of the setting dow of 
new information for the guidance of posterity. This is true of science 
as well as of the ‘humanities.' Experiments made in laboratories are 
recorded, first of all, in notebooks and later in the learned publi- 
cations of the science concerned. The results of all such work are 
promptly given to the world, so that others may use and profit by them. 
If the power of recording thought in writing, or print, which is only 
another form of writing, were taken from us, - by divine fiat, let us 
say, - all civilization would cease at once, and we should relapse 
into the state of beasts."’ Chauncey Brewster Tinker. From On Going 
to College: A symposium, Oxford University Press. 






















SALMAGUNDI 











DO YOU HAVE? 


The items listed below are desired by the University Library to close existing 
gaps. As the repository for all University publications, it is imperative that the 
Library obtain these missing items if at all possible for future reference, infor- 
mation and, perhaps, research. All of these publications will be wanted on oc- 
casion over the years ahead by faculty and students. We will be grateful to anyone 
who can supply us with copies of these missing issues. 


V. 2-7, 1899/1900-1904/05 















Argonaut 





Blot V. 1, 1945/46 


Blue Bucket V. 7, No. 4 
Vv. 8, No. 4 
V. 9, No. 2,4 
¥. 10, Mc. 2, 3 
V. 11, No. 3, 4 
V. 12, No. 1, 3 
¥. , Be. 1, Bs 
¥. 15, Me. 1, 4, 
V. 18, No. 6 


» 4 







3 
5, 6 





Catalog 1895/96 & 1897/98 







1901; 1903-05; 1909-11; 1921; 1922 





Commencement Programs 


Faculty Directory 1918/19; 1938/39; 1939/40; 1940/41; 
1941/42; 1942/43 









lst & 4th Quarters, 1954 
2nd & 3rd Quarters, 1957 
lst & 2nd Quarters, 1959 


Idaho Agricultural Science 














Idaho Alumnus V. 1, 1914/15 

Idaho Country Life June, 1913 

Idaho Student Farmer May & June, 1909 

Standing Committees of the Faculty 1923/24; 1932/33; 1933/34; 1936/37; 
1940/41; 1941/42; 1950/51; 1951/52 

Student Directory 1938/39; 1939/40; 1940/41; 1941/42; 


1942/43; 1943/44; 1944/45; 1945/46 


University of Idaho Nos. l-4 before December, 1893 
Board of Regents Reports 


LIBRARIAN ON SURVEY TEAM 


Lee Zimmerman, University Librarian, spent four days in Portland the first 
week in November as a member of the visitation committee for the Commission on 
Higher Schools that evaluated Portland State College. 
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HOW THE NDEA FELLOWSHIPS WERE DIVIDED 


In a study devised to show the relationship between the actual geographical 
distribution of NDEA (National Defense Education Act) fellowships and a mandate of 
the Act itself which states that one of its chief purposes is to promote "a wider 
geographical distribution of graduate study facilities throughout the nation," the 
Office of Education has produced a set of tables of high interest to the Idaho edu- 
cational scene. The tables do indeed establish a close relationship between the 
need for graduate stimulus (lowness of former doctoral productivity) within a state 
and the generosity accorded it in terms of NDEA fellowships. In the two following 
tables, the first shows the 15 states receiving the largest number of NDEA fellow- 
ships in relation to their recent output of doctoral degrees; and the second, the 


15 states receiving the smallest number of such fellowships in relation to the 
doctoral output: 


Average No. of Ph.D. Awards 
State 1956/57 and 1957/58 Fellowship Awards 








TABLE I 


Idaho 

Maine 

South Dakota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Hawaii 
Arizona 
Vermont 
North Dakota 
Arkansas 
South Carolina 
Alabama 

New Mexico 
Wyoming 
Georgia 


ee 
wm 


wMuuwN 


0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
7 
14, 
11 
24 
15 
12 
33 


TABLE If 


Wisconsin 341 5 
New York 1,398.5 54 
Ohio 339 14 
Michigan 454.5 19 
Iowa 263.5 12 
Massachusetts 651 30 
Illinois 714.5 35 
New Jersey 189.5 12 
Connecticut 238.5 16 
Pennsylvania 493.5 34 
Minnesota 230 17 
Indiana 427.5 34 
California 865 75 
Maryland 177.5 16 
District of Columbia 194 23 


It would appear that whatever the relative figures show, Idaho has been gener- 
ously treated in the implementation of the Act. 








A GRATIFYING RECOVERY 


Because of its timeliness and by way of additional information on the pilfer- 
ing of library materials, we are submitting a report on the number of books and 
periodicals retrieved from living areas where they were left by students after 
school closed last June. In May of last year the Library wrote a letter to each 
advisor of a living group asking his or her help in recovering from the various 
houses all library books left there after the end of the college year. The Library 
would like to take this opportunity to thank all advisors and dormitory proctors 
for their fine cooperation and assistance. 294 books were recovered which other- 
wise would have been lost and no longer available for your use. In monetary terms, 
it would require approximately $2,000 to replace these titles, assuming of course 
that they were still obtainable. It would have cost the Library, roughly, another 
$350 to process these materials, if replaced, all of which adds up to $2,350. In- 
cidentally, it is worth noting that more than two-thirds of the recovered materials 
had not been charged from the Library or, in the case of periodicals, had been taken 
from the Library without permission. 


The table given below reflects the extent and type of books found in living 
group residences: 


With Charge Without 
Cards Still Charge Cards 
Living Group In Book In Book Miscellaneous 








i 


belong to W.S.U. 


bh 


periodicals 


_ 


periodical 
periodical 
periodicals 
ref., 2 per., & 2 ency. 


woonaur Ww woe 
— 


_ 
~ 


periodicals 


Pe el mel ll 
au & W AP 
— 


periodical 


— 
~ 


encyclopedias 
ref., 2 periodicals 


—e 
10 © 


7 
9 
7 
0 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
10 42 
6 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
5 
1 
7 
2 


DJ 
oO 
— 


— 


Forestry Bldg. 
S.U.B. 
Unidentified Patron 


Totals reference 
periodicals 
from other schools 
encyclopedias 








LECTURES ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Specialized instruction in the use of library resources has been given to 12 
classes of graduate students and upper classmen. The lectures were given in the 
Library by the subject specialists of each floor. Each presentation was geared to 
meet the specific needs of the class. Orientations of this type followed by indi- 
vidual consultation with the subject librarian in many ways provides for the best 
possible use of library resources. If any other instructors desire such biblio- 
graphic lectures, arrangements for their classes can be made by contacting Readers' 
Services at Extension 6534, 


WSU-IDU SERIALS HOLDINGS PROJECT 


On October 14, G. Donald Smith, Director of Libraries at Washington State Uni- 
versity, Clifford Armstrong and John MacEachern of the WSU Library staff, Lee 
Zimmerman, Librarian of the University of Idaho, Michael Slama and Ronald Glens of 
the Idaho Library staff met with D.G. Stave, Supervisor, Library Acquisitions, Han- 
ford Atomic Products Operations, Richland, Washington, and Hillis L. Griffin, As- 
sistant Librarian, Research and Development Department, Atomic Energy Division, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Arco, Idaho, at the University of Idaho Library. 
The meeting was for the identification and discussion of the key issues involved in 
the cooperative serials (periodicals) program that is now underway between the two 
universities. John MacEachern reviewed the foundations for the project, the 
mechanics of the union serial list, and the various results of such a program. The 
group discussed the inclusion of the libraries of the atomic energy projects at 
Hanford, Washington, and Arco, Idaho. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Six members of the University library staff - Nancy Atkinson, Michael Slama, 
Robert Burns, Robert Royce, Charles Webbert, and Ronald Glens ~ attended the Golden 
Jubilee Conference of the Pacific Northwest Library Association on the campus of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, September 2, 3, 4, 1959. While the confer- 
ence took time to reflect and review the past fifty years of the Association, the 
program also dealt with the beginning work of implementing the PNLA Library Devel- 
opment Project. Nancy Atkinson was elected chairman of the Catalog Division and 
Robert Burns was appointed to the publications committee of the Reference Division. 


LIBRARY VISITORS 


During the past few weeks the Library was visited by James J. Hill, Director 
of Libraries, University of Nevada, and Mrs. Hill, Alice Ridenour and Marjorie 
Vivian, Montana State College Library, Bozeman, Henry Drennan, the new Idaho State 
Librarian, and Mrs. Drennan. Other visitors this fall were Tom E. Shearer, Presi- 
dent of the College of Idaho, Caldwell, and Ralph M. Sayre, the College's Dean, 
former President of the University of Washington, Henry Schmitz, Ralph S. Space, 
Orofino, George F. Woodward, D.D.S., Spokane, and Ernest Conrad, Business Manager 
of the University of Washington, and his assistant, Jack Harding. 














NEW ACCESSIONS 





- August-October, 1959 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Jones, H.M. 
States, 

Malcecles, L.N. 
1958. 

Norvell, G.W. 


One great society; humane learning in the United 
1959. 


Les sources du travail bibliographique. 1950- 


What boys and girls like to read. 1958. 


Journalism 





“Looper, Kent. Kent Cooper and the Associated Press; an 
autobiography. 1959. 

Richardson, J.H. For the life of me; memoirs of a city 
editor. 1954, 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ayer, A.J. Logical positivism. 1959. 

Bursk, E.C. Business and religion; a new depth dimension 
in management. 1959. 

Lebhar, G.M. The use of time. 1958. 

Luntz, C.E. The challenge of reincarnation. 

Malcolm, Norman, 1911- 


1957. 


Ludwig Wittgenstein, a memoir. 1958. 


RELIGION 


Rurrows, Millar. More light on the Dead Sea Scrolls; new 
scrolls and new interpretations. 1958. 

Ginsburg, C.D. The Essences: their history and doctrines. 
1955. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Madge, J.H. The tools of social science. 1953. 


Sociology 


Argyle, Michael. 
1957. 

Browne, C.G. The study of leadership. 1958. 

Hero, A.O. Opinion leaders in American communities, 1959. 

Lewis, Oscar. Five families; Mexican case studies in the 
culture of poverty. 1959. 

McCann, C.W. Long Beach senior citizens survey. 


The scientific study of social behaviour. 


1955. 
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001 J7170 


016.01 M292s 
028.5 N829w 


070.9 C786X 


070.9 R394X 


146 Ay24L 
174 B948b 
174 L492u 


129.4 L973c 
193 W784Xm 


220.44 8946m 


296 G434e 


30/.2 M264t 


301.15 Ar39s 
301.155 B8l6s 
301.154 H431lo 


309.172 L587f£ 
301.43 M1L26L 














National Education Association of the United States. 
behavior, 1959. 

°opper, K.R. The open society and its enemies. 
1957. 


Delinquent 


3d ed. rev. 


Statistics 





Bogue, D.J. The population of the United States. 195%. 

Downie, N.M. Basic statistical methods. 1959. 

North Carolina. University. Institute of Statistics, 
State College Section, Raleigh. Experimental designs 


in industry. 1958. 


Political Science 





Andriot, J.K. Checklist & index of Congressional hearings, 
85th Congress, 2nd session. 1958. 

Brecht, Arnold. Political theory. 1959. 

Duffy, James. Portuguese Africa. 1959. 

Hermens, F.A. The representative republic. 1958. 

Herz, J.H. International politics in the atomic age. 1959. 

Hyneman, C.S. The study of politics; the present state of 
American political science. 1959. 

Michels, Robert. Political parties, a sociological study of 
the oligarchical tendencies of modern democracy. 1958. 

Municipal finance officers association of the United States 
and Canada. Municipal nonproperty taxes; 1956 supplement 
to Where cities get their money. 1956. 

Niebuhr, Reinhe!1+. The structure of nations and empires. 

Packard, V.0. Tie status seekers. 1959. 

Robinson, E.E. ‘the evolution of American political parties. 
1924, 

Rovere, R.H. 


1959. 


Senator Joe McCarthy. 1959. 

Sussman, M.B. Community structure and analysis. 
Tomlinson, Edward. Look southward, uncle. 1959. 
Young, R.A. Approaches to the study of politics. 1958. 


1959. 


Economics - Business 





Wages, prices, profits, and productivity. 


American Assembly. 
1959. 

American Economic Association, 
1951. 

American economic association, 
income distribution. 1946. 

American institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 101 rural 
appreisal problems with suggested solutions. 19538. 

American Menagement Association. Management for the sialler 
compyny. 1959. 

Berle, A.A. Power without property; a new development in 
American political economy. 1959, 

Bierman, Harold. Managerial accounting; an introduction. 
1959. 

Bierve, P.J. 


Readings in monetary theory. 


Readings in the theory of 


Planning in Norway, 1947-1956. 1959. 

Biaug, Mack. Ricardian economics; a histcrical study. 

Bliie, J.M- From the Morgenthau divries. 1959. 

Bonm von Bawerk, Eugen. Capital and interest. 1959. 

Botha, D.J. A study in the theory of monetary equilibrium; 
a wrperative analysis. 1959, 


1958. 
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R 328.73 An28c 
320.1 B742p 
325.3469 D874p 
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320.8 Y86a 


338.01 Am35w 
332.4 Am34r 
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Bradley, P.D. The public stake in union power. 1959. 
Brems, Hans. Output, employment, capital, and growth, 
Cantillon, Richard, Essai sur la nature du commerce en 
general, 1959. 
Chamberlain, Neil W. 
1955. 
Chandler, L.V. Benjamin Strong, central banker. 1958. 
Clark, J.M. Economic institutions and human welfare. 
Consumer behavior. 1958. 
Dilas, Milovan. Anatomy of a moral; political essays. 1959. 
Dubin, Robert. Working union-management relations, 1958. 
Easton, H.T. History and principles of banks and banking. 
Eckstein, Otto. Trends in public expenditures in the next 
decade. 1959. 
Epstein, R.C. Selections in economics, 
Friedman, Milton, 
1956. 
Gilbart, J.W. 
banking. 
Hansen, Bent. 


1959. 


A general theory of economic process. 


1957. 


1958. 
Studies in the quantity theory of money. 


The history, principles, and practice of 

1882. 

The economic theory of fiscal policy. 1958. 

Hazlitt, Henry. The failure of the “new economics", 1959, 

Higgins, B.H. Economic development: principles, problems, 
and policies. 1959. 

Huberty, M.R. Natural resources. 1959. 

Hutchison, T.W. A review of economic doctrins, 1870-1929. 
1953. 

Kaldor, Nicholas, 

Keynes, J.M. 

Kimmel, L.H. 
1959. 

Klein, H.C. Business interruption insurance and extra 
expense insurance. 3ded. 1957. 

Lachmann, L.M. Capital and its structure. 1956. 

Letiche, J.M. Balance of payments and economic growth. 
1959. 

Lippitt, Vernon Garvey. Determinants of consumer demand for 
house furnishings and equipment. 1959. 

NATO Conference on Operational Research, Paris, 1957. 
Operational research in practice. 1958. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Labor cost and 
inflation. 1957. 

National Water Resources Institute, Lincoln, Neb., 1958. 
Proceedings. 1958. 

Overstreet, H.A. What we must know about communism. 1958. 

Poor's register of directors and executives, United States 
and Canada. 1959. 

Salvadori, Massimo. The economics of freedom. 1959. 

Schlesinger, Rudolf, Marx, his time and ours. 1950. 

Snider, H.W. Readings in property and casualty insurance. 
1959. 

Still, R.R. Sales management: 
cases. 1958. 

Strausz-Hupe, Robert. Protracted conflict. 

Villard, H.H. Economic development. 1959. 

Welton, Harry. The third world war; trade and industry, the 
new battleground. 1959. 


An expenditure tax. 1955. 
The means to prosperity. 1959. 
Federal budget and fiscal policy, 1789-1958. 


decisions, policies, and 


1959. 


1924. 
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Education - Psychology 





Education 


Addicott, 1.0. 
1958. 

Alexander, W.M. Modern secondary education. 1959. 

Ayer, F.C. Fundamentals of instructional supervision. 

Bradfield, J.M. 

Brandwein, P.F. 
methods. 1958. 

Byse, Clark. Tenure in American higher education: 
practices, and the law. 1959. 

Campbell, R.F. Administrative behavior in education. 

Clark, L.H. Secondary school teaching methods. 1959, 

Committee on Governmert and Higher Education. The efficiency 
of freedom, report. 1959, 

Conference on College Teacher Preparation Programs, Weshington, 
D.C., 1958. Graduate study for future college teachers. 
1959. 

Downie, N.M. Fundamentals of measurement: 
practices. 1958, 

Eastmond, J.N. The teacher and school administration. 

Furst, E.J. Constructing evaluation instruments. 1958. 

Garrett, H.E. Testing for teachers. 1959. 

Gerberich, Joseph Raymond, 1900- - Specimen objective test 
items. 1956. 

Giles, H.H. The integrated classroom. 1959. 

Greene, H.A. Developing language skills in the elementary 
schocl, 

Hamilton, R.R. 
2d ed. 

Hardee, M.D. The faculty in college counseling. 

Hymes, J.L. Before the child reads. 1958. 

International handbook of universities. 1959. 

Johnston, E.G. The role of the teacher in guidance. 

Lawler, M.R. Curriculum consultants at work; factors 
affecting their success. 1958. 

MacConne:1, J... Planning for school buildings. 1957. 

McPherson, R.G. Theory of higher education in nineteenth- 
century Zugland. 1959, 

Moos, M.C. The campus and the state. 

Moustakas, C.E. The teacher and the child. 1956. 

Noll, V.H. Introduction to educational measurement. 

O'Brien, Michacl. 
shop teaciers. 

Phenix, P.H. 

Stretch, L.R. 
school. 

Strevell, W.H. 
1959. 

Tolbert, E.L. 

Tuttle, E.M. 


1954, 
Measurement and evaluation in education. 
Teaching high school science: a book of 


plans, 


1957. 


techniques and 


1959. 


The law and public education, with cases. 
1959. 
1959. 


1959. 


1959. 


1957. 
Shopwork teaching tricks and other aids for 
nd ed, 1956, 
Philosophy of education. 1958. 
Cuiding child development in the elementary 
1959. 
Administration of the school building program. 


Introduction to counseling. 1959. 
School board leadership in America. 1953. 
Wandt, Edwin. Essentials of educationai evaluetion, 1957. 
Williams, G.G. Some of my best friends sre professors; a 
critical commentary on higher education. 1958. 
Wriston, H.M. Academic procession. 1959. 


Zirbes, Leura. Spurs to creative teaching. 1959. 
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Constructive classroom control; a teacher's guide. 
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Psychology 





Adler, Gerhard, 
Bindra, Dalbir. 
1959, 
Delacato, C.H. 


1948. 
a systematic reinterpretation. 


Studies in analytical psychology. 
Motivation: 


The treatment and prevention of reading 
problems: the neuro-psychological approach. 1959. 

Holsopple, J.Q. Sentence completion: a project method for the 
study of personality. 1954. 

International Congress on Mental Health, 5th, Toronto, 1954. 
Mental health in public affairs. 1956. 


Louisiana State University Psychology Symposium, Baton Rouge, 
Objective approaches to personality assessment. 


1958. 

1959. 
Nunnaliy, J.C. 

prediction. 


Tests and measurements: assessment and 


1959, 


Physical Education 





Feller, R.W.A. 
Hoffman, R.C. 


How to pitch, 1948. 

Better athletes through weight training. 

Horne, V.L. Stunts and tumbling for girls. 1943. 

Massey, B.H. The kinesiology of weight lifting; a guide to 
weight training, competitive lifting and conditioning for 
athletics. 1959. 


1959. 


PHILOLOGY 
Cassirer, Ernst. Language and myth. 1946, 
Hockett, C.F. A course in modern linguistics. 
Jacobs, N.J. Naming-day in Eden. 1959. 
Lexer, Matthias von, Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenworterbuch,. 
1959. 
McKenna, M.B. 


1958, 


Successful devices in teaching Latin. 1959. 

Nostrand, H.L. Viewer's guide to college French. 1957. 

Palfrey, T.R. A bibliographic guide to the Romance languages 
and literatures. 4th ed. 1951. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Johnson, Irma, Selected books and journals in science and 
engineering. 1958. 


Mathematics - Astronomy 





Bernays, Paul. Axiomatic set theory, with a historical 
introduction. 1958. 

Koppenfels, “lerner von. Praxis der konformen abbildung. 1959. 

Lovell, A.C.B. The individual and the universe. 1959. 

Rund, Hanno. The differential geometry of finsler spaces. 

Schroeder, Wolfgang. Practical astronomy; a new approach to 
an old science. 195/. 

Wigner, E.P. Group theory and its application to the quantum 


mechanics of atomic spectra. 1959. 
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Physical Sciences 





American Chemical Society. Division of Chemical Education. 
Training of literature chemists. 1956. 

Koglin, Waldemar. Kurzes Handbuch der Chemie. 

Society of Chemical Industry, London. 
of polymers. 1959, 

Washtell, C.C.H. An introduction to radiation counters and 
detectors. 1958. 


1951-54. 
The physical properties 


Geology 


American Geophysical Union, Section of Meteorology. 
on Atmospheric Chemistry. 
and sulfur compounds. 1959. 

Engineering geology case histories. 1958- 


Biological Sciences 





Abe, Shigeo. The penicillia. 

Adams, M.H. Bacteriophages. 1959. 

Ahmad, Sultan. Fungi of West Pakistan. 1956. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
species problem. 1957. 

American Phytopathological Society. 
and progress, 1908-1958. 1959. 

Andrew, Warren. Textbook of comparative histology. 1959. 

Audus, L.J. Plant growth substances. (2d ed.) 1959. 

Benson, L.D. Plant classification. 1957. 

Bodenheimer, F.S. Animal ecology to-day. 1958. 

British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Dept. of Entomology. List of 
serial publications in the library of the Department of 
Entomology. 1958. 

Cejp, Xarel. Houby; celostatni vysoloskolska ucebnice. 
1957-58. 

Chevremont, Maurice. 
1956. 

Christie, J.R. 
1959, 

Dunn, L.C. 
1959. 

Grant, Verne. 

Gray, W.D. 


1957. 


Plant pathology, problems 


Notions de cytologie et histologie. 
Plant nematodes; their bionomics and control. 
Heredity and evolution in human populations. 


1959. 
1959. 


Natural history of the phlox family. 
The relation of fungi to human affairs. 
Grell, K.G. Protozoologie. 1956. 
Hardy, A.C. The open sea, its natural history: 
plankton, 1956. 
Harley, J.L. The biology of mycorrhiza. 
Hubbard, C.E. 
uses, and distribution in the British Isles. 
Kampen, P.N. 
1923. 
Knowlton, F.H. Birds of the world. 
Le Gal, Marcelle. 
Matthews, R.E.F. 
Mertens, Robert. 
1955. 
Pesson, Paul. 
Pohl, R.W. 


the world of 
1959. 


1954. 
The amphibia of the Indo-Australian archipelago. 


1909. 

Les discomycetes de Madagascar, 
Plant virus serology. 1957. 

Die Amphibien und Reptilien Sudwestafrikas. 


1953. 


1959. 
1954, 


The world of insects. 
How to know the grasses. 
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Grasses, a guide to their structure, identification, 
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581.23 M432p 
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Prescott, G.W. 
of desmids and diatoms. 

Takhtadzhian, A.L. 
plants. 1959. 

Transeau, E.N. The Zygnemataceae (fresh-water conjugate algae) 
1951. 

Webster, G.C. Nitrogen metabolism in plants. 1959. 

Zirkle, Conway. Evolution, Marxian biology, and the social 
scene. 1959. 

Zoogeography. A symposium. 


1951. 
Essays on the evolutionary morphology of 


1958. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





Ackerknecht, E.H. 

Blake, J.B. 
1959. 

Burnet, F.M. 
1959. 

Elkins, H.B. 
1959. 

Fieser, L.F. Steroids, 1959. 

Fishbein, Morris. The modern family health guide. 

General Electric Company. X-Ray Department. 
graphic technic. 2d ed. 1959. 

Goldberg, H.S. Antibiotics: their chemistry and non-medical 
uses. 1959, 

Handbuch der Histochemie. 1958-1959. 

International Symposium on Enzyme Chemistry, Tokyo and Kyoto, 
1957. Proceedings. 1958. 

Katz, L.N. Nutrition and atherosclerosis. 

Lewis, G.P. 5-nydroxytryptamine. 1958. 

Nalbandov, A.V. Reproductive physiology; comparative 
reproductive physiology of domestic animals, laboratory 
animals, end man. 1958. 

Plant Phenolics Group. The pharmacology of plant phenolics. 
1959. 

Sylven, B.E.G.W. The histological distribution of proteinase 
and peptidase activity in solid tumor transplants. 1957. 

Symposium on Fundamental Cancer Research. 12th, Houston, 
Texas., 1958. Radiation biology and cancer. 1959. 


A short history of psychiatry. 1959. 
Public health in the town of Boston, 1630-1822. 


The clonal selection theory of acquired immunity. 


The chemistry of industrial toxicology. 2d ed. 


1959. 
Medical radio- 


1958. 


Engineering 





Aidlin, Sanuel S. Professional engineering, economics and 
practice. 1956. 

Arnott, D.G. Our nuclear adventure, its possibilities and 
perils. 1958. 
ATonson, M.H. Strain gage instrumentation. 
Chapanis, A.R.E. 
1959, 
Clarke, A.C. The challenge of the spaceship; previews of 
tomorrow's world. 1959. 

Faith, W.L. Air pollution control. 1959. 

Gaylord, N.G. Linear and stereoregular addition polymers: 
polymerization with controlled propagation. 1959, 


1958. 
Research techniques in human engineering. 
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Henley, E.J. Chemical engineering calculations. 1959. 

International Labor Office. Prevention of accidents due to 
fires underground in coal mines. 1959. 

Kratville, William. Motive power of the Union Pacific. 1958. 

Littlejohn, C.E. An introduction to chemical engineering. 
1959. 

Myatt, D.J. Machine design problems. 

Orr, Clyde. Fine particle measurement: 
pore volume. 1959. 

Pare, E.G. Engineering drawing. 1959. 

Pippenger, J.J. Fluid-power controls. 

The Russian literature of satellites. 1958. 

Steel, Robert. Biochemical engineering, unit processes in 
fermentation. 1958. 

Truitt, R.W. Hypersonic aerodynamics. 1959. 

Turner, R.L. Engineering problem solving techniques. 


1959. 
size, surface, and 


1959. 


1959. 


Agriculture 





Adams, J.R. Crop-use patterns of fertilizer in the United 
States. 1959, 

Christiens, C.J. Aberdeen Angus bloodlines. 1958. 

Dick, W.E. Atomic energy in agriculture. 1957. 

Ebeling, Walter. Subtropical frvit pests. 1959. 

International Symposium on Soil Structure, Ghent, 1958. 
Proceedings of the International Symposium on Soil 
Structure, Ghent, 28-31 May, 1958. 1959. 

Korsmo, Emil. Ungressfré. Unkrautsamen. Weed seeds. 1935. 

Webb, Addison, Beekeeping for profit and pleasure. 1943. 

Wolfe, T.K. 


Sth ed. 1959. 


Forestry 


Adhesion and adhesives. 1951. 

Dilworth, J.R. Log scaling and timber cruising. 

Falk, H.W. Timber and forest products law. 1958. 

Forest Science. Monographs. 1959- 

Frank, Bernard. Our national forest. 1955. 

Harlow, W.M. Trees of the Eastern and Central United States 
and Canada. 1957. 

Konig, Ewald. Fehler des Holzes. 1957. 

Leclere, Andre. Sylviculture et commerce des bois. 

Meyer, H.A. Forest mensuration. 1953. 

Plywood, Directory. 1959. 

Princes Risborough, Eng. Forest Products Research Laboratory. 
A handbook of softwoods. 1957. 

Spurr, S.H. Aerial photographs in forestry. 

Washington (State) Tax Commission, 
timber and timber lands. 1952. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Association, West Coast 
Forestry Procedures committee. Reports ... on various 
recommended forest practices and techniques. 1950. 

Westman, Hans. Algens skadegorelse pa ungskogen. 1958. 


De Bruyne, N.A. 
1958. 


1958. 


1948. 
Appraisal manual for 


Production of field crops; a textbook of agronomy. 
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Technology 





American Chemical Society. Division of Chemical Literature, 

Literature resources for chemical process industries. 1954.R 660 Am35L 
Berry, W.T. The encyclopaedia of type faces. 1958. 655.24 B459e 
Mathewson, C.H. Zinc: The science and technology of the metal, 

its alloys and compounds. 1959. 669.5 M426z 
Matz, S.A. The chemistry and technology of cereals as food 

and feed. 1959. 664.7 M438c 
Pattison, E.S. Industrial fatty acids and their applications. 

1959. 661.86 P278i 
Taylor forge & pipe works. Modern flange design. 1950. 671.59 £T213m 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Starch 

and starch products in paper coating. 1957. 676 T226s 


FINE ARTS 


Allen, B.S. Tides in English taste (1619-1800); a background 
for the study of literature. 1958. 701.17 AL53t 


Art and Architecture 





Joedicke, Jurgen. A history of modern architecture. 1959. 724.9 J59h 
Keck, C.K. How to take care of your pictures; a primer of 

practical information. 1954. 751.6 K234h 
New York. Museum of Modern Art. What is modern interior 

design? 1953. 747 N4lw 


Music 


Music and Western man (Radio program) Music and Western man; 

the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation series. 1958. 780.9 M973m 
Musica Britannica: a national collection of music. 195l- 780.82 £M973 
Westrup, J.A. An introduction to musical history. 1955. 780.9 W529i 


Theater 


Brecht, Bertolt. Schriften zum Theater, uber eine nicht- 
aristotelische Dramatik. 1957. 792 B742s 


LITERATURE 


Alexander, Peter. Shakespeare's Henry VI and Richard III. 1929.822.33 EaL35s 
Andric, Ivo. The bridge on the Drina. 1959. 891.823 An28nE 
Arthos, John. On a mask presented at Ludlow-Castle. 1954, 821 M64cYa 
Bachmann, Friedrich. Aufbau der geometrie aus dem 

spiegelungsbegriff. 1959. 813.8 8124a 
Barker, A.E. Milton and the Puritan dilemma, 1641-1660. 

1942. 821 M64Yba 
Bewley, Marius. The complex fate; Hawthorne, Henry James, and 

some other American writers. 1954, 810.4 B682c 
Braun, $.D. Dictionary of French literature. 1958. R 840.3 B738d 
Bree, Germaine. Camus. 1959. 840.92 C159Yb 
Bryher, Winifred. Gate to the sea. 1958. 823 B845g 
Burnett, Whit. America's 93 greatest living authors present 

This is my best. 1942. 810.8 B934a 
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Caldwell, Taylor. Your sins and mine. 1959. 

Cary, Joyce. An American visitor. 1952. 

Clemens, S.L. The autobiography of Mark Twain including 
chapters now published for the first time. 

Connolly, Cyril. Ideas and places. 1953. 

Dostoevskii, F.M. The short novels of Dostoevsky. 1958. 
Durrell, Lawrence. Esprit de corps; sketches from diplomatic 
life. 1959, 
Durrenmatt, Friedrich. 
Durrenmatt, Friedrich, 
Duvrenmatt, Friedrich. 
Durrenmatt, Friedrich. 
Durrenmatt, Friedrich, 
Fausset, H.I. 


Abendstunde im Spatherbst. 1959. 

Der Besuch der alten Dame, 1956. 

Herkules und der Stall des Augias. 

Nachtliches Gesprach. 1958. 

Die Stadt, Prosa i-IV. 1952. 

The proving of Psyche. 1929. 

Fisher, Vardis, Love and death. 1959. 

Fogle, R.H. Hewthorne's fiction: the light & the dark. 1952. 

Fowlie, Wallace. A guide to contemporary French literature: 
from Valery to Sartre. 1959, 

Garrity, D.A. 44 Irish short stories, an anthology of Irish 
short fiction from Yeats to Frank O'Connor. 1955. 

Gary, Romain. Lady L. 1959. 

Graves, Robert. The White Goddess; a historical grammar of 
poetic myth. 1948, 

Helm, MacKinley. Fray Junipero Serra, the great walker. 

Horst, K.A. Zero. 1951. 

Howe, Irving. Politics and the novel. 

Huxley, A.L. Collected sl.-rt stories. 

Jarrell, Randall. The anchor book of stories. 1958. 

Jonas, W.K. The world of Somerset Maugham. 1959. 

Kerouac, John. On the road. 1957. 

Kisch, Sir C.H. The wagon of life. 1947. 

Lawrence, D.H. Sex literature and censorship. 1953. 

Leavis, F.R. Revaluation; tradition & development in English 
poetry. 1936. 

Lee, I.J. Customs and crises in communication. 

Lo, Kuan-chung. Romance of the three kingdoms. 

Lockemann, Fritz. 
1957. 

MacIntyre, C.F. 

Marshall, Bruce. 


1956. 


1957. 
1957. 


1954. 
1959. 


French symbolist poetry. 1958. 

The accounting. 1958. 

Maurois, Andre. Aux innocents les mains pleines. 1955. 

Mongian, M.C. Robinson Jeffers, a study in inhumanisn. 

Moore, Marianne. Idiosyncrasy & technique. 1958. 

Murray, Gilbert. Aristophanes; a study. 1933. 

Petrarca, Francesco. Petrarch at Vaucluse; letters in verse 
and prose. 1958. 

Powell, L.C. Robinson Jeffers, the man and his work. 

Quennell, Peter, Byron: the years of fame. 1950. 

Reisinger, Ernst. Goethe: eine Einfuhrung in Goethes Leben 
und Werke. 1958. 

Renwick, W.L. The beginnings of English literature to Skelton, 
1509. 2d rev. ed. 1952. 

Rexroth, Kennth. In defense of the earth; poems. 1956. 

Rexroth, Kenneth. Thirty Spanish poems of love and exile. 
1956. 

Rulfo, Juan. Pedro Paramo. 

Rutherfoord, Peggy. 
African writing. 


1958. 


1940, 


1959. 
Darkness and light; an anthology of 
1958. 
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Schlauch, Margaret. Modern English and American poetry: 
techniques and ideologies. 1956. 
Smedley, R.C. The voice of the speaker. 1958. 
Squires, J.R. The loyalties of Robinson Jeffers. 
Taylor, R.L. The travels of Jaimie McPheeters,. 
Thornton, F.B. Alexander Pope: Catholic poet. 1952. 
Tillyard, E.M.W. The metaphysicals and Milton. 1956. 
Tindall, W.Y. Forces in modern British literature, 1885-1956. 
1956. 
Wiese, Benno von. 
Wiese, Benno von. 
Hebbel. 1958. 
Wiese, Benno von. 
Yeager, W.H. 
1951. 


1956. 
1958. 


Das deutsche drama. 1958. 

Die deutsche Tragodie von Lessing bis 
Der Mensch in der Dichtung. 1958. 

2d ed. 


Effective speaking for every occasion, 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 


Allen, Agnes. 1958. 


Andrews, Kevin, 


The story of archaeology. 
The flight of Ikaros. 1959. 

Arntz, Helmut. F cts about Germany. 2d ed. 1959. 

Bithell, Jethro. Germany, a compenion to German studies. 
5th ed., rev., enl. 1955. 

Blossom, V.T. It has happened here. 1959. 

Bryce, J.B. The study of American history. 

Caponigri, A.R. History and liberty. 1955. 

Carr, H.G. Flags of the world. 1956. 

Cary, Joyce. The case for African freedom. 1941. 

Coleman, J.S. Nigeria: background to nationalism. 

Cuneo, J.R. Robert Rogers of the rangers. 1959. 
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